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: HIS ; Moſt « Cri el Scien- 
tifical, truly Catholical, 
and Terraqueous Maj efty ö 
the WORLD. e ee 


WS es ond mighty SIR, 
 CDEEING the following Trea- 
tiſe hath been penned on fet 
Farpoſe: to vindicate thy Taſte 
againſt the impudent Attempts of 


a few, who would impoſe their 


| own upon thee, it cannot ſo pro- 


perly be dedicated to any one, 
as to thy ſelf. Foraſmuch alfo, 
as many Performances, not only 
_ ſuch as are of little or no Length 
or T but alſo the Volumi- 
| 3 * Ss == nous 


bo DrvicartionN, 
nous and Heavy relying m4 
on thy? Favour, have ventured 

forth into the Lig ht, and lived 

to ſee eee e of Books, 
right valuable in themſelves, riſe | 
and periſh in Oblivion, it is hum- 


bly hoped this little Youngling 
of mine, which boaſteth not its 
_ own Merit, but preſumeth on 
thy Benevolence alone, will meet 


with the like kind Reception 


from thee. If it hath thy Ap- 
| probation,” being as por as 1t 
18 young, it ſhall therewith be 
; content, and look no further, Y 


1 Aae Benden Gor WH e | 
needs take. upon them to be thy 
Teachers, and preſcribe to thee 
in Matters of Taſte and Judg — 
ment, will lay their Rods hea- 
- My. on | this my. little Infant, EO 

; well 
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well becauſe it pleadeth in th. 77 
half of thy Privileges againſt 


their Encroachments, as becauſe 


it delivereth itſelf in a Stile and 


Manner not altogether authoriſed 


by them. But I hope, as it 1s thy 
Advocate, fo thou wilt be its 
| Sponſor and Protector, more eſ- 


pecially againſt the Malice and 


Craft of that black Tribe, which, 
above all others, laboureth to a- 
7 bridge th y Privileges, and aimeth 


at a T yranny over the Mind and 


Conſcience. Thoſe Perſons, al- 


tho on many Occaſions they pay 


\ thee no ſmall Court, are never- 
theleſs, by Profeſſion, thy ſworn 


Enemies, and agreeably there- 


unto, ſome among them do moſt 


cordially, both deſpiſe and hate 
thee. Be thou aware of ſuch ; 


| for Albeit, they make but a fragll 
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Natures, that they force the reſt, 
cContrary to their great Reſ pect 


for thee, to join in the Cry a- 
5 gainſt thee. I expect all, which 
the Teeth and Nails of that Fra- 
ternity can do, for my Attach- 
ment to thy favourite Author, 
the Lord Shafzſbury. However, 
his Lordſhip hath a competent 
Number of hopeful young Shoots, 
ſpringing up, and putting forth 
apace even among that Thicket 
of Thorns, who in a ſhort Space 
of Time will form a powerful 
Party, ſo as greatly to encreaſe 
the Number of his, and conſe- 
quently, of thy, * and — 
Porters. | 
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Dr DAT ION. vii 

Isvrrosz it is owing to the 
- Ca of the afore-men- 
tioned Perſons, that we fo fre- | 
1 hear thee railed at in 
ſuch Expreſſions as theſe. What 
a World is this! What will the 
World come to! The World is 
growin g every Day worſe and 
worſe] The World is come to 
that Paſs, &c. Not fatisfied with 
theſe opprobrious Reflections, 
they even proceed ſo far as Ro. 
mally to renounce thee, toge- 
ther with the Devil, with whom, 
after all, they deal largely, and 
generally conſult in Matters of _ 
the laſt Conſequence; and there- 
fore thou haſt Reaſon to comfort 
thy ſelf with the Hopes, that the 
Hatred they pretend to thee, is as 
far from their Hearts, as that 
Which bey profeſs aga inſt him. 


Tam 
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I am the more corroborated in this 
my Opinion, when I hear the 
fame Perſons inadvertantly blab- 
bing ſuch Expreſſions of Love 
and Eſteem for thee as follow ; 
If I might have the whole World 
for doing this, &c. 


for the World be 


I alſo hear many of them ſwear- 


ing by thee ; from which how- 

ever, I ſhould by no Means con- 

_ clude they worſhip thee, as their 

| God, or even have an high Re- | 
ſpe for thee, did I not likewiſe *' 

behold them every Day facrifice- | 
ing to thee, not only their Con- 

ſciences, and Characters, and 
Souls, which are Offerings of 

no very high Eſtimation, but e | 


I would not 
guilty of, &c. 
If I were Maſter of the World, - 
I would make thee Miſtreſs. N ay, 
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ven their * Dieaſures; and their | 
LAG | 


Thy Majeſty, She Pk may 


: very well turn a contemptuous 
Ear, to all the feigned Invectives 
of the: poor, the diſappointed, 


the diſcontented, the whimſical 


Part of . Mankind, ſeeing the 
wiſe, the wealthy, and the great 
are thine own, to a Man, and 
that with infinite Devotion. It 


1s for thy Majeſty they break thro' 
all the Ties of Nature and Hu- 


manity, plotting, failing, fight⸗ 
ing, ſwearing, cutting the Throats 
af their, Friends and F athers, and 
; ſometimes their own. It is for 
; thee. they. pretend Religion in 


one Age and Circumſtance, and 
it is likewiſe to come at thee 
they trample on it without Scru- 


Ple.1 in an other. Thou art their 


God, 


X DE DICAT TON. | 
God, and their Devotion is bin. 


cere and hearty. 
TEHE ſervile bilug Herd 


of Dedications, have by Miſap- 


plication, ſolamentably Abaneli 
ed the Expreſſions of Reſpect, 
that Language can ſcarcely ſup- 
_ ply me with Terms, both ſtrong. 
enough to ſet forth, my Eſteem, 
andattheſame Titie, ſufficiently 
delicate to enter thi Majeſt: 8 
Ears, averſe in the higheſt De- 
gree, to every, the Cnalleft 
Appearance of F lattery. I ſhall 
therefore (I know it will pleaſe 
thy Ma; jeſty) preſerve an unwil- 
ling Silence on a Subject, which 
it requires the Self-denial of an 
Anchorite to abſtain from. I 
will not ſay one Word of thy 


: Candour and T aſte, as a Rea- 1 
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der, thy Wiſdom and Juſtice as 
a Governor, thy Valour and Con- 

duct as a Soldier, thy Humanity 
and Politeneſs as a Companion, 


thy Fidelity as a Friend, thy 
Generoſity as the Patron of Merit, 


nor the other innumerable and 
illuſtrious Virtues, that grace thy 
amiable Character, and render 
thee ſo deſervedly the Admiration 
of all. Theſe Topicks, defen- 

ded by thy Modeſty, and exalt- 
cd far above my weak Ability, 


are reſerved to be inſcribed by a 


| Pen of Steel, on everlaſting 
Monuments of Braſs and Marble. 


It would be a Profanation to 


5 laviſh thy Praiſes on frail Paper, 
ſoapplicable, on many Occaſions, 


to the vileſt Uſes, more eſpecially, 


; when lowered in Value, by the 
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THE 


! CANDID READER. 


FN REAT is the Satisfaction I enjoy 
in beholding the daily and plenti- 
ful Additions made to the Common- 


wealth of Letters by my contemporary 


Writers. However, it is a Pleaſure of a2 

very peculiar Nature, and cannot beeverr 
conceived by any other Perſon, if hedoth 
not take the Matter in the ſame Light 


I do. I conſider the whole Body of 
Writings, that have hitherto appear- 


ed in the World, of whatſoever Kind, 
whether philoſophical or poetical, hi- 


ſtorical or political, moral, theological, 
or critical; whether they be the Per- 


formances of great Wits or Dunces, 
of the learned or illiterate, as one great 
Community or Republic of Books, in 
which every individual Performanec 
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hath its own Place and Uſe. As in a 
well regulated Commonwealth, con- 
| fiſting of Men, there muſt be Perſons 
for all Purpoſes, ſome to be Treaſurers, 
and others to be Scavengers, ſome to 


be Judges, and others to be Hangmen ; 
ſo in one of Books, there ought to be 


ſome ſublime and learned, others low 
and illiterate, ſome, full of Senſe and 
Life, others, dull and ſtupid, ſome, of 
a ſenatorian Order, and ſome of a Ple- 
| beian ; becauſe, all Books being wrote, 
if I miſtake not, in order to peruſal, 
and all Mankind being either obliged 
by Duty, or moved by Inclination, to 
peruſe ſome Kind of Books or other, 
and there being ſuch an infinite varie- 
ty of Taſtes and Capacitiesamong Men, 
prodigious Numbers would be exclud- 
ed from the great and delectable Ex- 
erciſe of Reading, were it not for the 
plentiful Proviſion made, and laid in, 
by the Writers of paſt and preſent 
Times. We have nowalmoſt a Com- 
petency of Writings, calculated for all 
Sorts of Taſtes, and all Degrees of Un- 
derſtanding. The plodding Mathema- 
tician hath his Euclid or his Newton ; 
the 


. | 
the Reader of Fire and Fancy v hath his 
Lucian or his Milton; the ſage Politi- 


cian, his Tacitus or Machiavel; the 


young Ladies, their Books of Battles 
and Slaughter; the young Gentlemen, 
their Plays and Novels; the honeſt Far- 
mer, his Donbellianis And Seven wiſe 
Maſters; the Gay have their Comedies ; 
the Melancholly, their Tragedies; the 
Moroſe, their Satyrs, the  Flaterers, 
their Panegyricks; the haſty precipitate 45 
Reader hath his Newys- Papers andDuo- _ 


decimo's; thePatientandLaborious, his 


huge Performances in Folio. Give me 
a Reader of never ſo odd a Turn, and 
I will give thee as odd a Writer, who 
ſhall fit him as exactly, as if Nature 
had cut them out for each other. Nay, 
on the other Hand, I will be bold to 
ſay, thou can'ſt not ſhew me a Writer, 
for whom I have not a Reader ready, 
who ſhall tally with him, notch for 
notch, and nick for nick, from one 
End to the other. 
_ Now, it is no way rcneobah that 
fone Who look upon their own Minds 
as more refined than thoſe of other 


5 Men, may object to me the unreaſon- 


. ableneſs 


= (4) 5 
ableneſs of being . to ſee ſuch a 
Number of ill Taſtes, indulged and fed 
by Writings of a mean Character, as 
they perhaps may call them, and ſo re- 
pugnant to right Reaſon and Nature. 
Bur let thoſe over nice Perſons con- 
ſider what it is they are pleaſed to brand 
with ſuch injurious Appellations. Per- 
| haps it is a Romance, for. Inſtance, the 
Renowned Hiſtory of Valentine and 
Orſon; which, upon a cloſe Scrutiny and 
Calculation I find to be read by four 
Perſons, for one, who reads an Homer 
or a Neuron. By what Authority can 
| this huge Body of People, free, at 
leaſt in theſe 8 and feared by 
the King of France, be deprived of 
their Right to this delectable Author? 
Or, with what Aſſurance can a few ſu- 
percilious Criticks take upon them to 
condemn their Taſte in this Behalf? 
Rx Aso follows Nature; andwhere . 
is Nature to be found, if not among 
thoſe who are untainted with Art, and 
unrefined by Prejudices? If thou, = 
Objector, whoever thou art, haſt la- 
boured to force Nature, and acquire a 
certain Luxury of Taſte, muſt thou 
- Pre- 


$ 


* OY = I 
” preſently take upon thee the Office of a 
Cenſor, and preſume to reduce the 
World to thine own whimſical and for- 
mal way of Thinking? Thou haſt de- 
viated from Nature. It was Study and 
Alrt that taught thee to think in Tra- 
mels, and reduced thee, from the 
boundleſs Liberty of Nature, to a Par- 
cel of dry Rules concerning Unity, 
Uniformity, and Probability. Surely, 
thou muſt remember, that it was in 
Schools and Colleges thou learnedſt 
theſe Impertinences. The Reader of 
Valentine and Orſon is uneducated, that 
is, unprejudiced, and guided by Nature 
alone to that amuſing Performance; 
and therefore thou doeſt ill to fay his 
Taſte is unnatural. The Books, where- 
- with thou pleaſeſt thy ſelf, are of a Na-. 
ture ſo odd and out-of-the-way, that 
it is the Work of an whole Life to 
bring oneſelf to nderſtand and reliſh 
them. They have certainly cracked 
thy Brains, or thou couldeſt not be 
fo abſurd as to think them natural, 
merely becauſe thou haſt habituated 
_ thyſelf to them, or think of impoſing a 
Taft for them on others, who find a 
F 8 8 ä 
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ſhorter and außer way to be a 
Thovart like thoſe wiſe People, who 
by forſaking Nature, and Reaſon too, 


have reduced themſelves to ſuch a Paſs, 


that they cannot take their Breakfaſt, 
till it is — them from the Indies; 
whereas the Reader of Valentine ind: 


Orſon reſembleth him, who findeth a 


pleaſant and plentiful Breakfaſt at 
Home. Every particular Claſs of Rea- 


ders is-for giving Rules to all the reſt, 
and converting the whole World to 
their own Opinions and Taſtes, becauſe 
truly they cannot ſee: the Profit or Plea- 
ſure of peruſing thoſe Writings, which 
others ſeem to be ſo entirely taken up 


with. The Mathematician is utterly 
at a Loſs to underſtand the ſtrange, and 
in his Opinion, wild, Flights of Homer. 
The Fire and Imagination, that break 
with ſuch Heat and Luſtre from that 


Father of Poetry, ſeem all Frenzy and 
Extravagance to his cold and ſober Un- 


derſtanding; nor is there any Phœno- 
menon in Nature, which he finds it ſo 


difficult to account for, as the ſurpriſing 
Admiration, with which his daring 


Sallies, and hair-brained Fictions are 


at- 


450 


attended to. Ws is amazing to him, 


that Matters, which admit of no De- 


monſtration, ſhould at all amuſe or 


engage a reaſonable Creature, and gain 
ſuch Numbers of Readers, Imitaters, 
and Admirers in all Ages and Nations. 

O the other hand, the Poet, and, 
in general, all Readers of Fire and 
Fancy, are as much aſtonithed at the 
ſtrange Infatuation of mathematical 
Learning. They look upon it as a 


dry, but bewitching Study, that en- 


gages, without giving Pleaſure, and 
draws on a whimſical ſort of Admirers, | 
with Hopes of Diſcoveries, which 
' would render them famous, could th 
be made, and which Nature hath hid 


from others, but cannot conceal from 


the fingular Segacity of their Minds. 


The Mathematician, if you will be- 
lieve the Poet, is the moſt Riff and 
conceited, the moſt enthuſiaſtick and 
ignorant of all Mankind; and his 
Knowledge, if it may be called ſo, 
the moſt impertinent and uſeleſs. 
Tus each unreaſonably condemns 
| the other. The Poet would propoſe 
the Pleaſures of Imagination to Per- 
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 fons who have none; and the Mathe- 
matician again, is for eſtimating the 


Poet's Fire by his own Ice. The ſame 
may be ſaid of other Readers, howſo- 


ever claſſed and diſtinguiſhed. They 
admire their own, and condemn the 


Studies of others; and a conceited Spi- 
rit of Proſelytiſm reigns univerſally a- 
mong them all. 7 

Now, for my part, Tam for giving 
Toleration to all Sorts of Readers to 
indulge themſelves uncenſured and un- 


cControuled, in the Peruſal of all ſuch 
Writings as their various Humours or 


Taſtes ſhall. reſpectively diſpoſe them 
to. There is no Work made publick, 


from the ponderous Folio, which coſt 


a Life in the Compoſition, down to 
the daily Journal, the Child of half an 
pag which doth not afford me a 

ſenſible Satisfaction, inaſmuch as 


I ook upon them all, as new Births, 


to increaſe the Commonwealth of Let- 
ters, and new Acceſſions to the Trea- 


ſury of Reading. As on the one hand, 


J would not have the Works of Homer, 
Plato, Paſcall, Newton, or Berkley 


deſtroyed ; fo neither would I vote, 
| that 


: 


(5 28 
that the Lucubrations of Tom Brown, 
Durfey, Quarles, Forſter, Morgan, 
Hucheſon, or Drummond ſhould periſh. 
Let them live as long as they can, and 
enjoy their ſeveral Sets of Readers for 


ever, or for a Winter, according as | 


they are calculated for Duration ; and 


let no Man, nor Set of Men, pretend : 


to condemn all ſuch Books, Pamphlets, 
or Ballads, as have not an Imprimatur 
from them: As we freely live, ſo let us 
freely read. An univerſal Caterer, either 
for Head or Stomach, would bethe molt 
abſurd. and unnatural of all Tyrants. 
I was led into theſe Reflections by 


ſome extraordinary Performances, which 


I have long admired, but lately heard 
condemned, in a very arbitrary man- 


nee, 48-4; ſilly and ſenſeleſs ſort of 
Writings. The Authors I am going to 


mention and juſtify, have many Read- 
ers, and as many Admirers, whoſe Pri- 
vilege of being inſtructed or diverted, 

as they pleaſe, I take to be very inju- + 
rioufly ſtruck at by the aforementioned 
heavy Cenſure ; and what greatly ag- 
gravates their Grievance and my own 
is, that, were we — of thoſe 

| „ 
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| W -we ſhould be almoſt totally 
ſhut out from Information and Enter- 


tainment in the way of Reading. 


Tux firſt I ſhall take Notice of, is 
a Scheme propoſed in Hill's Arithme- 


tick for making Latin Verſes by an 


arithmetical Table. The whole Trea- 
tiſe is a valuable Work in every reſpe&t, 
but never enough to be admired for 
this ſtupendous Invention, by which as 
many Verſes as would make an Hiad, 
or an Eneid, might be told out in a few 
Days, without the leaſt Babour of the 
Brain, either in compoſing or reading 
them. Surpriſing Author! Had he 
lived in the earlier Ages of the World, 
when the Gods were a making, he had 
certainly been deified. We ſhould ne- 
ver have heard of Apollo, the Muſes, 


Orpheus, Homer, or any of thoſe other 
Inventors of the old Poetry, who taught 


the World a very tedious and painful 
Method of making Verſes, by which 
the Health and Reaſon of the Poet were 
frequently and ſorely impaired, had the 
earlier Times of Literature been en- 
riched with this admirable Art. 


AND 


We rn W 
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Av yet after all, there are not a 
few, who take upon them to depre- 
_ cidte the Invention, who cry down the 
Thing itſelf, as mean and mechanical, 
and the Verſes it produces, as deſtitute, 
in ſome Meaſure, of Senſe and Mean- 
ing. Thoſe nice Gentlemen, in par- 
ticular, who effect the Belles Letters, 
contrary to their uſual Attachment to 
Sound, and contempt of Senſe, treat it 
with the utmoſt Scorn, merely becauſe 
the Verſes are generated mathematical- 
ly. Surely, never any Thing, ſay they, 
was ſopedantick} What! Verſes made 
by arithmetical Rules] No Doubt on 
it the Thoughts muſt be very fine, and 


the Diction vaſtly elegant. Poems 


produced this way muſt be PAL 
| bears! .:- farm) 
_c:hr aca to; ſve dis is no Reaſore: 
ing in all this; but mere Wit and Rails 
lery, tho? never fo keen, muſt not be 
allowed to decide this Controverſy. 
No human Performance can be perfect 
in all Reſpects. Homer, in the Opi- 
nion of ſome Criticks, is irregular and 
inconſiſtent; Virgil too uniform and 
cold; Lucan hot and injudicious ; 
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- af weak and ln In a Word, 
there is no Poet ſo happy in every Par- 
ticular, as to pleaſe all. The only 
Defect of the arithmetical Species ot 
Poetry is, that it wants Meaning, If 


however it is to be condemned on this 1 


Account, what an Infinity of Poems 
muſt ſuffer with it! What a Catalogue 
of Names, celebrated among polite 
Readers, and laureated at Courts, muſt 
1 periſh in Oblivion! Is mere want of 
= Senſe ſo great an Objection to a Poem? 
= For my Part, I ſhould think it were 
| much better to find no Meaning in a 
Poem, than a bad one. Conſidering 

how it fares with Poetry at preſent, a a 
Performance of that Kind, which can 

| poſſibly do no Hurt, may deſervedly 
| -enough be called a good one. Beſides, 
if there be Numbers of. Readers, who 
do not at all look for Meaning in a Poem, | 
ſurely the above mentioned Objection | 


- *.4 <2, % xg +: 


can be none with them. And that 


there are ſuch, I can very ſafely take 
8 upon me to affirm. How often have . 
=. we heard a fine Lady ſing that beauti- | 
ful Think * Bo "LOTc Song in the 
modern 


ug Vide hls 8 Works Vol. II. 
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Taſte, to a Company of raptured Beaus, 
of whom we may truly ſay, that they 
are a little too ſelfiſh in the Application 
of their Applauſe, to laviſh it away 
raſhly on Performances of no Merit. 
Eaſy Readers, among whom I may 
reckon ſome of the greateſt Perſonages 
now alive, ſhould have eaſy Writers, 
that they may not be forced to rack a 


delicate Syſtem of Brains over a Poem, 


as if they were ſtraining at a mathema- | 
| tical Problem. | 
 *- POETICAL 8 are 3 


lated primarily to pleaſe. According 1 
to this Idea of Poetry, it may be aptly 5 


divided into that, which pleaſes by in- 
fuſing grateful Fancies into a vacant 
Mind, of which Sort are the Poems of 
Pope, Addiſon, and Swift, and into 
that which relieves the Mind from the 
- Torture of its own uneaſy Thoughts, 

of which Kind we may eſteem the a- 
rithmetical Poetry as Chief. For this 
Purpoſe I will take the Liberty to re- 
commend it as a Sovereign Opiate. Let 
the Beau, whoſe Heart palpitates with 


the Terrors of a Duel, which he muſt 


| either fight To-morrow, or forfelt all 


| 0 14) 

his little Stock of Honour, read but a 
Dozen Pages i in a Poem of this Kind, 

after he is gone to Bed, and J will an- 
| Gwer for it, at the Hazard of my skill 

in Criticiſm, he ſhall ſleep, till his Ad- 
verſary hath quitted the Field of Battle. 
Let a Belle, whoſe Mind is chagrined 
with the Loſs of a Lap-Dog, a Lover, 
or ſome Guineas at Quadrill, go im- 
mediately to Bed, and get her waiting 
Woman to read her fifty Lines in a 
Poem of this Kind, and ſhe will find 
it as conſolatory as the firſt Addreſſes of 
a new Lover, and as ſoporifick as her 
Prayers. All her Thoughts, if ſhe had 
any, ſhall, inſenſibly die away, ſhe 
ſhall ſweetly diſſolve into a Compoſure, 
which no Dreams of her former Loſſes 
ſhall ruffle. | 
_ Tus ſecond Author, whom 1 ſhall 
mention, as admired by me and many 
others, and yet cenſured by ſome, is 
my Lord Shafrſbury. The Perfor- 
mances of this Author, like the arith- 
. metical Verſes, are of a very anodyne 
Nature, but in a different Way ; for 
whereas, thoſe Verſes are of ſovereign 


Uſe, in during Care; his Lordſhip's 
| z Wr 


„ 1 
Writings are of moſt 3 Efficacy 
in blunting the Stings of Conſcience, 
one of the moſt terrible Evils incident 
to this Life. This noble Perſon obſer- 
ving that moſt People are peſtered witng 
idle and ſuperſtitious Fearsabout certain 
Puniſhments, ſaid to be inflicted on 
wicked Livers, in a chimerical Life after 
this, and that the Conſcience of a Man, 
ſometimes looking back at his Crimes, 
and anon looking forward at thoſe Pu- 
niſhments, is apt to excite very terrible 
and diſtracting Apprehenſions, hath la- 
boured, and that with great Succeſs, 
to diffipate thoſe Fears, and relieve the 
Conſcience from this heavy Voke, which 
Prieſts and Nurſes, taking the Advan- 
tage of our tender Vears, have thought 
fit to impoſe upon us. His Method * 
doing this however is fingular and a- 
dapted to the Humour and Turn of a 
very particular Claſs of Men, that 
could not have been relieved by the 
plain and common Expedients of others, 
who undertake the Cure of Conſeien- 
ces. To give the Reader a clear Idea 
of his Lordſhip's Manner, it will be 
1 to Charaqerize the Sett of 
Patients, 


Patients, whom he choſe for his Pro- 


vince. 
THEY are Men of zünde Senſe and 


Underſtanding, yet of little or no 
Learning. It is from Nature, and 
from within themſelves, that they 
draw forth a Fund of Knowledge, in 
Compariſon of which the Wiſdom of 
the Greeks, Romans and Jeus, is but 
Stupidity and Ignorance. Hence it 
cometh to paſs, that they ſeldom read; 
and when they do, it is with great Con- 
tempt for the Writer, if he doth not 
recommend himſelf to them by two 
Things, Novelty and Obſcurity. As 
to the firſt,” they fay, and very juſtly, 
to what End a new Book, if the Con- 
tents are old ? The Anti quity of an 
Error cannot turn it into Truth, and 
to tell us old Truths is Impertinence, 
becauſe we know them already. It is 
certain, thoſe Truths which may be 
told us concerning Antient Occurrences 
and Tranſactions, ape not to be known 


without Reading; but then we are no 


way concerned in ſuch Truths, and 


beſides, as Length of Time is perpe- 


_— ene the We = 
ſuch 


* 
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ſuch Relations, there is no 3 
on them. They have alſo another 
Reaſon for liking Novelty in an Au- 
thor; it ſupplies them with ſomething 
to ſay, which as it is known to few or 
none, may. be eafily paſſed for their 
own, which trite Notions and — 
N can never be. | 


As to Obſcurity, they Pr betas it in : 


a Writer, for many Reaſons : Fin, 
becauſe it is a great Pleaſure to them, 
that others, who have not ſo much 
Penetration as they, are, by the fruit- 
leſs Peruſal of an unintelligible Perfor- 
mance, proved to be Men of inferior 


Underſtanding; Secondly, becauſe they 


can almoſt as ſafely retail for their own 
the Sentiments of an Author, under- 
ſtood only by themſelves, as if his Per- 
formance had never been publithed. 
In the next Place, they look upon 


themſelves as ſharing with the Author 


in his Honour, when they find out his 


recluſe and hidden Meaning. The 


Sentiments ſeem to be generated be- 
tween them ; nay, the Reader ſeems 


to invent the Sentimens of the Author, 
and ought, on many Occaſions, to haus 
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the whole c redit to himſelf, inaſmuch 
as he frequently draws out a ſhining 

Sentiment from a Paſſage, by which 
the Author either meaned quite another 

| Matter, or nothing at all. Again, the 
Gentlemen I am ſpeaking of, have 

Underftandings framed, like the E ye 

of the Cat or Owl, to ſee in the Dark, 

ſo that they can ſcarcely diſcern a very 
glaring Sentiment. Hence it is, that 
of two Books wrote againft each other 


on any controverted Point, they are 


always convinced by the more obſcure, 
Had we an Univerſity made up of 
this Sort of Gentlemen, their publick 
Diſputations, inſtead of being managed 
in the uſual plain Way, would be car- 
Tied on like thoſe of the Antient Eaſtern 
Princes, by cramp Queſtions, and every 
| Argument propoſed would begin with 
Riddle-my-ree. Alexander the Great 
had certainly the Honour to be one of 
this Species of Men. When his Pre- 
ceptor Ariſtotle publiſhed his Ethicks 
the Hero chid A. Philoſopher for hav- 
ing revealed to the World that Syſtem 
of Knowledge, which he had been 


Re In, _ hoped that no Body 
q | elſe 
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elſe would. But the Stagyrite comfor- 
ted his Pupil with an Aſſurance, that, 
altho' the Book was made publick, 
yet the Contents of it were ſtill a Se- 
cret to every Body but Alexander. 
ProE may mince Matters as they 
pleaſas ; but after all, it is certain, that 
Tand all other Authors, like Ariftatle, 


| write in order to publiſh, and publiſh | 


in order to be praiſed. It is alſo as 


- Certain, that all Readers (I beg Pardon 


of mine) from him with the Feſque 
in his Fingers, to him with the Specta- 
cles on his Noſe, do read to gratify 
their Vanity, that is, to gather Know- 
ledge, which they "intend to make a 
Shew of. The Perſons, whom I have 
been giving a Character of, are Readers 
of a more refined and exalted Vanity, 

than others. They leave the Fruit of 
a Bramble or a Thorn for meaner Peo- 
ple, who can only look up with Ad- 
miration at thoſe delicious Cluſters, 

reſerved on the Tops of lofty Trees, 
for the Hands of ſuch Gyants in Un- 
derſtanding, as thoſe who make the 
Subject of this my Panegyrick. What 
is n obtained, BG e little 
valued | 


(=). es 
valued, and we are apt to rate Know- 
ledge, as we do other Commodities, 
7 paß e! to its Nn and the Price 
we + | 
By theſe Means it gegen 8 

falleth out, that our Gentlemen above 
mentioned, who carry this Humour « | 
farther than others, do moſt admire 
that which they leaſt underſtand, tak- 
ing it for ſome what very ſublime, which 
their touring Underſtandings cannot 
reach to. They have been told, that 
Philoſophy is placed on a Mountain 
_ difficult of Acceſs; and if this NMoun- / | 
| tan ſhould hide its Summit in Clouds, 
it ſtrikes them with the greater Awe and 
Admiration. 'They imagine it — 5 
than it is. They gaze at it with ſtrange 
Aſtoniſhment, and grow Superſtitious 
as they gaze. All Things ſeem larger 
in the Dark, and ſo do thoſe Writings, 
to which their art ful Authors, give a 
Kind of clouded Majeſty, by preſent- 
ing them in Fog and Vapours to their 
Readers. A Reader hath no other 
Way of ſhewing the Force and Keen- 
neſs of his Segacity, as a Reader, but 


| Jy, the 9 of his Author; and 


therefore 


7 


Y 


4 


which he preſcribes to the Diſtreſs 4 
They, poor Men! 


- 
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therefore o our piercing Wits can end 
give themſelves nor others a fall Proof 


of their. penetrating Capacities, with- | 


out Authors ſufficiently abſtruſe and 
hard. All Men are not to be Pleaſed 
by one Manner of Writing. There is 
an endleſs Variety of Taſtes ; ſome 
like Sublimity 


plexity and Subtilty i in a Writer. The 
Bee 1 am ſpeaking of are moſt 


delighted with Obſcurity. No as all 


828 a Right to read, and conſequently 


to read what they pleaſe, 
ſcurity to be as uſeful a Talent, as 


Sublimity, inaſmuch as it hath its Ad- 
mirers, and thoſe not a few, who. 
care not a de for that which f 18 Plain 


and eaſy. 


Bor what b ebend the 


" Obſiitiy of ſuch a Writer, as my Lord 
Shaftſbury, to this Sort of Men, is, 
that it ſcrveth as Gilding to that Pill, 


their Conſciences. 
have been a little unfortunate in their 
Education, Which hath deeply rivited 


in their Minds a Fear of Judgment and 


Puniſhments 


rr ** Fw A ret Dee 


others Perſpicuity; ſome 
are fond of Simplicity, others of Per- 


I take Ob- 
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nest to come; and this Fear 
damps all their Enjoyments, and mi- 
i ſerably cramps their Schemes, as well 
= of Profit as Amuſement, Now when 
; they conſult with a Caſuiſt, or, 1 1 
ſhould rather fay, Exorciſt, about te 
Expulſion of this Dæmon, if his Rea- 
ſonings ſhould happen to be a little too 
weak for the Purpoſe, it is plain enough 
that they may eaſily be too intelligible. 

As therefore they come with Minds 
impatient for Relief, an Argument half 
apprehended is more likely to inſinuate 

itſelf, than, that which, by being too 
z eaſily underſtood, expoſes 3 its own Un- 
ſoundneſs, and gives the Alarm to 
| Reaſon. A very explicite Writer is 
the moſt unfit Perſon in the World to 
remove the Scruples of a queaſy Con- 
ſcience, becauſe Reaſon is generally 
byaſſed by Education, ſo as to ſupport 
thoſe hideous Scruples ; ; and therefore 
there can be little Good expected from 
an Argument, that is not ſo palliated, 
as to ſteal by that auſtere and watch- 
ful Door-keeper. Many and grievous 
are the Maladies incident to the Mind 
of Man! Among which there is none 
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* | : ſo ſhocking, and ſo hard to 1 a 
as thoſe of a Conſcience, prejudiced by 
| Notionsaboutanother World, eſpecially | 


when Reaſon fixeth and rooteth them in 
the very Underſtanding. Happy is that 


Author, and great his Art! Who can 


enter the Intellect in an effectual Dif. 
guiſe, and there forming a. Party a- 
mong our Paſſions, can eject thoſe Ty- 
rants, and beſtow on the Soul a per- 
fect and unbounded Liberty. 
Soc an Author is my Lord Shafts- 
bury, He can paſs incognito thro? the 


moſt guarded Heart; and conceal him- 


ſelf, till he hath eſtabliſhed his Autho- 


F rity there. He can ftrike one way, 


till he hath entered a Principle into the 
Mind, and then the contrary way, till 
he hath clenched it ; and all this with- 
out being perceived. He can diſpoſſeſs 


the moſt rivetted Notion, and impreſs 


a contrary one, while the Underſtand: 


5 ing is in the mean Time inſenſible of 
the Change. He can hold the Imagi- 


nation in play with a Rapture or a 
Flight, till he hath paſſed a fine Ex- 
preſſion on the Judgment, for a Reaſon, 


and 
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anda Witiciſm p for a convincing Ar- 
Soment. 

TRHOSE Terms, 8 as 1 F 
of Virtue, and the Deformity of Vice, 
which were ſeldom uſed before, even 
in a metaphorical Senſe, he hath em- 
ployed in a preciſe and philoſophical 
Strictneſs, 85 Terms of Art, and drawn 

ſurpriſing Diſcoveries and uſeful Specu- 
lations from thence. By theſe, and 
many other Expedients of the like Na- 
ture, he ſo refines the plain and intel- 
lig ible Science of Morality, that it is 
ipollibie for his Reader to find out its 
Foundation, to diſtinguiſh, whether it is 
| ſeated inthe rational, or ſenſitive Part of 
our Nature, or to form a clear, or any, 
Idea of Virtue; but ſo much may be ga- 
thered from him at laſt, that Religinn; 
is rather prejudicial than helpful to it, and 
that Religion as it is commonly under- | 
_ ſtood, and Superſtition, .are one and 
the ſame Thing. F 14675 

WariLE he is thus id in the 
| Leagure of common and received Opi- 
nions, he ſhoots from his thick Dark- 
neſs, like Nifus out of the Wood, 
without running the leaſt Hazard of 
| being attacked himſelf. If . one at- 
tempst 


1 


tempts to be on the Offenſive with him, 


and to give Chaſe to an Opinion of his, 
the fugitive Sentiment immediately 
takes Cover in a Thicket of fine Words, 


and poetical Rants, where, with the 
greateſt Eaſe, it can elude the moſt di- 
ligent Purſuit. But, if on any Occa-/ 


ſion a ſtragling Aſſertion of his ſhould 


be ſurprized, and in a fair way to be 


run down, the artful Author flies to 
its 3 and like Venus in the Thad, 


faves his Offpring'in a Cloud of intri- 
cate Subtilties, and an inacceſſable Ob- 
ſcurity. Like an experienced General, 
he ſo manages Matters, that his Adver- 
ſaries can have little or no View, of 
what he is doing, while their Meaſures. 
lie expoſed to him in all that Noon of 
Light, which their ſilly Confidence in- 
duces them to diffuſe around. Hence 
it is, that all the Performances of this 
inimitable Genius are abſolutely unan- 
ſwerable. I could point out a Paſſage 
or two, in which it appears, that the 
Author finding himſelf encloſed on all 
Sides, by Difficulties and Dilemmas, wy 
attenuates, his Subſtance, . as to eſcape 


at * ues imperceptible 5 — ep 
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like the Genie in the Arabian Nigh ts 
Entertainment, who being confined 
cloſe Priſoner in a Barrel, and having 
no way out but at the Bung-hole, ra- 
rified himſelf to a Smoak, and ſo in- 
ſenſibly evaporated thro that narrow 
Paſſage. 
1 Treatiſes are hard to be under- 
ſtood thro' the Difficulty of the Sub. 
ject, others, thro? the Method and 
Stile of the Author, The firſt may be 
called profound, and the latter, of 
which Kind are all the - Philoſophical _ 
 Effays of my Lord Shaftſbury, are, 
properly ſpeaking, ' obſcure. Now 1 
would not have the Reader think, that 
when I fay, obſcure, I mean in the 
leaſt to depreciate the Performances of 
his Lordſhip. It is eaſy to handle a 
plain Subject clearly, its own native 
Light being a ſufficient Illuſtration to 
it. It is likewiſe the eaſieſt Thing in 
Nature, and for which no Writer de- 
ſerves Thanks, to treat an obſcure Ar- 
gument abſtruſely, becauſe that Dark- 


neſs, which, in the Nature of Things, J 


| inſeparably attends it, will naturally, 
and almoſt unavoidab) Ys flow thro* the 
Pen 


(7) 


Pen of him that writes upon it. But, 


that Author ſhews Parts and Skill in- 


| deed, who clears up a dark and intri- 
cate Subject, and renders it intelligible 
to the meaneſt Capacity. Nor ſhews 
he leſs Maſtery, who throws ſuch an 
artificial Darkneſs round a plain, and 
obvious Topick, as ſets the Reader a 
groping, as it were, in broad Day-light, 
by which means the too glaring Truth, 

or the too dazling Error are preſented 
to the tender- eyed, thro' a Fog, which 


adds to their apparent Magnitude, 


what it takes away from their Bright- 
neſs. From Adam to my Lord Shafts- 


bury, there lived not fo great a Maſter 


a of this Art, as Oliver Cromwell, That 


great Man, who gave Liberty to theſe 


Nations by killing, beggaring, and ba- 


niſhing one half of the Inhabitants, 
and totally ſubduing the reſt, would 
often carry a Point in Parliament, for 
which his glorious and immortal Me- 
mory is now drank with the moſt re- 
ligious Veneration, by a long elaborate 
Speech, of which not a ſingle Sentence 
| was underſtood by any Mortal in that 
1 1 and ne The Writ- 
. . Z 
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ings of the Schoolmen, Cornelius A- 
grippa's Occult Philoſophy, Perſius's 

Satyrs, with other Performances of the 
obſcure Claſs, found Work for the ſa- 
gacious Readers of their own Times, 
but can no longer pleaſe, becauſe they 
are no longer new. All covered with 
the Duſt and Cobwebs of Antiquity, 
they are now utterly unfit for the pe- 
ruſal of any Thing, but Moths} and 
Book-worms, thoſe Gluttons of an- 
tient Learning ; ; and having ſerved out 
their Time to the Commonwealth of 
Letters, are retired to Silence and Dark- 
neſs as great as thoſe within them. My: 
Lord Shaftsbury, and his Imitator. 
Hucheſon, have the preſent Generation. 
of Obſcuriſts entirely to themſelves. 
MaAanyFoLD and fruitleſs were the 
Labours of Zeno, Socrates, Ariſtotle, 
Averroes, Smigletius, Kekermannus, 
Locke, and 6thers, to find our a Rule 


for right Reaſoning, by which, as with 


a Needle and Compaſs, the yet vague 
and diſſipated Thoughts of Man might 
be collected and ſteerd thro' the path- 
leſs Ocean of Science. They gave us 


a Bete 18 ey 3 Inſtruments n 
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this Purpoſe, ſuch as, Modes, Figures, _ 


Syllogiſms, Definitions, Diviſions, In- 
terrogations, Conceſſions, &c. by which 


the Mind, like a young Colt, was to 


be broken, and then trained to a very 
awkward an unnatural Sort of an 


Amble. But Error ſtill found Means 


to evade the Laws made againſt her bv 


theſe logical Legiſlators, "and could 
ſometimes plead them in her own De- 


fence, directly in the Teeth of Truth, | 
for whoſe Uſe they were intended. 
Arx length the great Shaft/bury aroß, 
and taught the World a new, eaſy, 
effectual, and univerſal Method, B- 


a nice Coalcalation F find, that the molt _ 


ſtupid Perſon in the World may learn 
this uſeful and admirable Art nearly in 


the Space of 34 Seconds, and a Man 
of Parts in 222, Ridicule, that is the 
grand Arcanum of Science. Apply it, 


ſaith our Author, to any Argument; 
if the Argument bears up againſt it, 


and is no whit out of Countenance; 


then it is certainly a good one, if it 
doth not, then it is as certainly erroneous 


and falſe. By the Application of a 


| 110 Banter to a ſuſpected Syllogiſra, 
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1 
if it happens to be really unſound, you 
ſhall quickly fee the middle Term, and 
the Terms of the Queſtion fall aſun- 
der, and the Concluſion ſtart off from 
the Premiſles, as if newly divorced from 
an unnatural Polygamy. Since the 
Invention of this new logical Touch- 
Stone, an infinite Number of Beaus, 
| Belles, Squires, F ox-hunters, Farmers, 
Mechanicks, Scavingers, and Gold- 
finders have commenced Diſputants, 
and begin to ſneer away the grizly Fan- 
toms of F uturity with great Dexterity 
and Addreſs. - Every one, who can” 
laugh, may be a compleat Maſter of 
this Art, and an excellent Reaſoner. 
Now, as all Men are riſible, ſo by 
this Invention they are made rational 
Animals, and thoſe two much- con- 
| . tended Specialities of Man, namely, 
Riſibility and Rationality, are happily 
united into one. Heretofore it was i- 
magined, that Philoſophy was ſeated 
upon a ſteep and craggy Mountain, 
which none, but the mere Goats of 
Learning and Science could climb; but, 
now. we find, to our great Satisfaction, 
that ſhe reſides i in the Jocular F aculty, 


and 


(3) 
and ſhews herſelf every Moment in the 

Muſcles of the Face, like an obliging 
2 Beauty, who is ha at the Win- 


How happy, were we but ſenſible of 
of it, is the Age we live in! We can 
now laugh, and be wiſe. 
Turn of Thought, or an humorous 
Skrew of the Face, we can banter Er- 
ror and Supertition out of the World, 
we can take ſuchStrides in Knowledge, 
as Ages could not attain to, nor Cen- 
turies boaſt of, Thoſe arbitrary 
groſſers of Knowledge, who have hi | 
therto led the World by 
appropriated Learning to 'themſelves, 
ſhall no more rule over the Reaſons, 
nor preſide. in the Underſtandings of 
15 The loweſt, and moſt illiterate 
Peaſant ſhall be able to hunt down Er- 
ror as well as they, and it will be as 
common to ſee two merry Fellows grin 
for a Point in natural or moral Philoſo- 
phy, as two old Women for a Bag of 


By a merry 


the Noſe, and 


To conclude my Obſervat ons on 
this glorious Invention, I am pe 
* * given to it by ſome : a- 


rſuaded, 


Ls 
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Mong us, is owing to the phtegmatick 
and melancholly Genius of the Exgliſb. 
Had it been propoſed in France, it hgad 
univerſally met with Approbation. 
That Nation, famous for Gaiety and 
Wiſdom, had opened its Arms to ſo 
facetious a Method of Improvement, 
and embraced it with entire Efteem, 

As this great Perſon hath placed Rea- 
Lon in the riſible Faculty, ſo hath he 
likewiſe ſeated Religion in the ſenſitive 

Part of human Nature, and rendered 
it a pleaſant and diſintereſted Thing, 
independent of Hopes and Fears. The 
Notions of Religion, that prevailed in 
the World before his Lordſhip's Time, 
were both extremely ſelfiſn, and hideous, 
Rewards were propoſed to People for 
being good, and Puniſhments threat- 
ned to Vice, by which Enticements 
and Terrors, the very Idea and Eſſence 
of Virtue were deſtroyed. His Lord- 
ſhip hath taken Rewards and Punith- 
ments out of the Hands of Superſtition, 
and now Virtue rewards, and Vice pu- 
niſhes itſelf, Every Man hath a port- 
able Court, in his .own Conſcience, 


7 which, in all Actions, diſtributes Juſ- 
=  - 


„ 
tice fully and effectually on the Spot: 
G0 where thou wilt, O Man, altho' 


to never ſo great. a Diſtanee 0nd Wit 
neſſes and Judges, thou can't no longer 
do, nor even think, an ill Thing, be- 5 


cauſe thou art now thine own Law-gis 
ver and Judge. I can truſt my Wife in 
thy Bed, and my Purſe in thy Pocket. 
The Beauty of thy Virtue is greater 
than her's, and the Deformity of Vice 
Will effectually ſecure to me my un- 
counted Guineas. This holds the 
Strings of my Purſe, and that engages 


thy Careſſes, while Spouſe ſleeps as 
as with me; Thanks: to the 


| good Lord of Shaftſbury, Since the 


quietly 


great Reformation introduced by his 


5 Lordthip, Religion begins to have an 


Air of good Humour. Hell, the Devil, 


and Damnation, are now excluded 
from good Company, are ſcarcely heard 


of in an Oath, or in the Pulpit, and even 


Sermons begin to grow polite. Our 


great Folks, not liking the vulgar Re- 
_ foul with which theſe Countries a- 


bound, as being both Expenſive and 
"Inconvenient, were on the Point of re- 


Bouncing all Religion, when his Lord- 


ſhip 4 
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ſhip, who knew what they wanted, 


revealed to them the Religion of Taſte. 
This Religion fits eaſy, and breaks no 


Squares. It neither ſhocks, nor offends. 
It neither hampers, nor reſtrains. It 
can never occaſion either Diſputes, or 


Wars. It diſtinguiſhes the polite Part * 


of the World from the Vul gar, who 
cannot participate in it. But, it may 
be, thou wilt aſk me what it is? I tell 

thee again, it is, T aſte and good Breed-= 


Tux laſt 8 Performance, 
which I ſhall at this Time bring under 
the Reader's Conſideration, is the ce- 
lebrated Play of Hur lorbrumbo, wrote _ 
by Mr. 2 zſon, tlie Support and Glo- 
ry of the Engliſh Stage. Thou ſee'ſt, 
Reader, how, like a {kilful Manager of 
a2 Feaſt, I have reſerved the beſt 'and 
moſt delicious Courſe for the laſt. Firſt, 
an Hill, good; then a Shaftſbury, ex- 


cellent ; Lap, a Jobnſon, incompa- 1 


I is remarked of Shakeſpear, that 
| had he perfectly underſtood the Art and 
Rules of dramatick Writing, we ſhould 
have been 9 of numberleſs Beau- 
5 
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ties, which we now enjoy in that great 
Poet. But had Johnſon's Genius been 
hampered with the Tramels of. the 
Drama, he had been wholly loſt to us. 
Rules, the beſt of Criticks will allow 
were made only for little and nar- 
row Spirits. They are mere Lead- 
 1ng-ſtrings for infant Imaginations, 
which would tumble and grovel on the 
Earth without them. But the ſoaring 

Soul, whoſe Range is Infinitude, can - 
never be out of its Way, becauſe its 
Way is boundleſs. That Fire and Rage, 
ſo neceſſarily required in every great 
Poet, with what Vehemence do they 
blaze out in this animated Compoſition! 
With a noble Negligence of Rule he 
hurries his Subject, and with it ſweeps 
his Reader, thro' Heaven, Earth, and 
Hell! In one Moment he dives into 
the deepeſt Receſſes of the dark Abyſs, 
and before Time can bring that Mo- 
ment to a Period, he mounts again 
with ſo ſublime and rapid a Wing, that 
this whole Globe vaniſhes from his 
Sight, and he ſees the Stars feintly 
twinkling beneath his Feet. He hath 
thrown off WO that T yrant of the 
F ancy 


(36 55 
Fancy, which damps its Fire, and 
cramps its Vigour, and boldly breaking 
thro' all the Fetters of Criticiſm, hath 
aſſerted the native Liberty of Poetry. 


Bur as, according to the Tenor of 


| this my- learned and elaborate Treatiſe, 
that Work which pleaſes moſt Peo ple, 


- ought to be the moſt highly ang! 5 
ſo, to give this inimitable Performance 
its juſt Character, all London, that 


great City of Taſte and Judgment, 


London, for. above fifty Nights ſuccef- 


_ fively, poured forth its Inhabitants, 
great and ſmall, rich and poor, fine and 


ſhabby, to the! Repreſentation of this 7 | 


noble Entertainment. They all ſaw, 
they were all tranſported with Delight, | 


and all returned again to repeat fo ex, 
quiſite an Enjoyment. Pindar, that 

bright Star of the ' Ancients, was ad- 
mired for a majeſtick N egligence, a 
daring digreſſive Spirit, which at once 


gave Fire and Variety to his Poems. 
And Fohnſon, the Comet of this Age, 


merits.equal Glory for that Conflagra- 
tion of Sentiment and Stile that kindles 


in his firſt Scene, and 1255 to the very : 
ws aaa i ap 
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Soo after this Performance had ſeen 
the Light, I happened to viſit an old 
Gentleman, a Friend of mine, who 
hath been a Politician, ever ſince the 
Reign of King WILLIAM. He reads 
the News, lectures his Neighbours on 
the Subject of Peace and War, and 
gives as ſhrewd Gueſſes at the Succeſs | 
of a Congreſs, as any one 1 know. I 
found him engaged in a pretty warm 
Diſpute with a maiden Lady about the 
Age of thirty, who had been a Beauty 
in her Time; a young Officer, who 
was Nephew to my Friend, and a noted 
_ Critick, Hurlotbrumbo was the Sub- 
jest o the Controverſy, which the 
young Warrior read to the Company 
with an Air and Accent, that did Julr, 
tice. to the Performance. 

AFTER: the uſual Civilities to me; 
upon entering the Rooin, they reſumed 
their Diſpute. The old Gentleman, 
who is a zealous Friend to the preſent 
happy Eſtabliſhment, both in Church 


and State, ſeemed very warm. He 


was jealous of every Line, and either 


ſaw or ſuſpected Treaſon in every Page, 


Theres is nothing, ſaid be,. canbe more 
evident | 


— 


HP s 
evident, than that it is a treaſonable 
and factious Pamphlet, wrote to ſow 

Sedition among the People, and be- 
ſpatter the Miniſtry at leaſt, if not to 


bring in the Pretender. If this is not | 


the Deſign of the Writer, why thoſe 
ſcurrilous Reflections on Kin gs and : 
great Men, in the very firſt Act? 
Why does the Plot lie ſo deep? And 
why is theWhole conductedin fo ſeem- 
ingly incoherent and obſcure a Man- 
ner, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to un- 
derſtand it? What Occaſion for ſo 
much Darkneſs, if all was as it ſhould 
be? If it was not the Spawn of a 


damned Popiſh Plot, there had been 


no need of introducing ſo many Fa- 


miliars and Devils. Why that Lion 


overcome and killed by Hurlothrumbo? 


Is not a Lion Part of the Arms of 


England? I do not like that Lion. 
- In ſhort his Paſſion tranſported him 
fo far, that he would not allow the 
Performance had either Spirit or Sub- 
limity in it, nor, in ſome Places, even 
Senſe He concluded with a Piece of 
Advice to his Nephew, to decrie it in 
all Companies, leſt he ſhould be ſuſ- 

3 N pected 


no} _ 
pected of Diſaffedtion, and loſe his 
Poſt by it. 
HERE his Officer, Shot is a Man of _ 
Taſte and Fire, undertook the Defence 
of his favourite Play, with as much 
Warmth, as was decent in the Support 


of an Opinion, oppoſite to that of his 
Uncle, That youthful Warmth, ſaid 


he, which is neceſſary in the Reader - 


of ſuch a Performance, is a little too 
much abated in you, Sir, to keep Pace 
with ſuch Writings as this. Your 
great Attachment to our Eſtabliſhment 
hath made you watchful and apprehen- 
ſive, where there are no Grounds for 
Suſpicion, The introducing of Dæ- 


mons is a Thing very innocent and 


common in our beſt Plays. As for 
the Lion, he is but a Lion, and I 
will anſwer for him, hath no Deſigns 
upon the Reader, but to pe 
HAvINOG thus anſwered his Uncle's 


5 Objections, he proceeded to ſet forth 


the Beauties of the Play in ſuch a Strain, 

as ſhewed he entered deep into its Spi- 
rit, and was ſenſibly touched with its 
maſterly Strokes. He commended the 
Force and Propriety of the 9 


> 
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4 0 af the Sentiments, the 
Sublimity of the Images, the Beauty 

and Variety of the Deſcriptions, and 
dwelt a long Time on the inimitable 
Art of the Author, who had fo art- 

fully concealed his Art, that it required 


infinite Penetration to diſcover, there 1 


was any Art in it at all. : 
THE Critick waited a long Time, 
ith Impatience, for an Opportunity, 
to interpoſe his Sentiments of the Mat- 
ter, and was, after all, obliged to in- 
terrupt the Officer. He told u us, he did 
not give his Judgment on that Occaſion, 
with a Deſign to impoſe it on us, be- 
cauſe he had acquired ſome Reputation 
for Skill in Criticiſm, but to give a 
right Turn to the Controverſy, which, 
in his Opinion, did not enter into the | 
true Merits. | 7 
TI WII I readily 8 Laid he, that 
a true poetical Fury enlivens the whole; 
yet I can never forgive an Author's et- 
ting looſe the Reins of his Fancy, and 
indulging it in the Tranſgreſſion of all 
Rule and Order. A Writer of any 
Kind, ſhould conſider, that his Readers 


Have! Reaſon, as well as Imagination, 
and, 


* 


( wy. 
and,. while he gratifies the one, ſhould 
8 Care not to ſhock the other. 
What is unreaſonable, can never be 
natural, and what is unnatural, can 
never truly pleaſe. Here Gentlemen, 
you ſee no Harmony, no Coheſion 
of Parts, no Unity of Time or Place, 
preſerved. A Wilderneſs of Similies, 

Wen Digreſſions, Tranſitions, 
tumbled in one after another upon the 
Reader, hurry him along in ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that he hath no Leiſure to at- 
tend to the Management of the Fa- 
ble, the Choice of the Metaphors, nor 
the Delicacy of the Colourings. All 
is a Chaos of beautiful Materials, hud- 
deled together in vaſt Confuſion, from 
whence we ſometimes hear an im- 
moderate Peal of Laughter, ſometimes 
frightful e Now wegrope 
in an Hell of Darkneſs and Terror, and 
anon, have ſach a Burſt of Light and 
Blaze about us, as no human Eye-ball 
can endure. TheSentiments, in ſhort, 
are often extravagant, the Expreſſions 
outrageous, and the Fable ſo embar- 
raſſed with collateral, or oppoſite Drifts, 


chat! it 18 pe to keep 1 in with his 
D Deſign, 


(4, gs) . 
De ſign, or preſerve the Thread he 1 is 
twiſtmg. 
Tufs ſevere Cenſure grated moſt 
diſagreeably on the Ears of the Officer 
and the Lady, the latter of whom, 
being perfectly charmed with the in- 
numerable Beauties of Hurlot hrumbo, 
undertook its Defence in a Manner 
ſuitable to the good Taſte and Senſi- 
bility of her Sex. 
. How cold, ſaid ſhe, how void of 
Feeling muſt be that Heart, that reads 


Without Emotion, the powerful Work- 


ings of the Paſſions 3 in this ſurprizing 


Play! How lofty are its Flights! How 


muſical its Stile! How amuſing its Plot! 
How heroick its Battles! Above all, 
how engaging its Interviews of Love! 
There is nothing to be met with, in 
the whole Circle of Reading, that ſo 
abſolutely melts one down, as the paſ- 


ſionate parting of the King and his | 


Miſtreſs. There is Fenderneſs in per- 
fection. The languiſhing Regards, the | 
mutual Dying in each others Arms, the 
tranſporting Expreſſions of infinite Af. 

fection, are what no Performanee ever 

W 0 it in, and . the icy Rules 
02 TD about 
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about your Heart turning to tbecritick) 
will never ſuffer you to conceive. I 
Sir, can never forgive your loſing the 
Man in the Critick, and diveſting your 


ſelf of that, which i is moſt amiable in 


human Nature. Yon meaſure Poetry 
by a Parcel of cold inſipid Rules, e- 
nough to extinguiſh the Fire of a Deſ- 
cription, and freeze a Metaphor to an 
Iſicle. You prey upon the Garbage 

of an Author, and can find no Taſte 
in the delicious Dainties he dreſſes up 
for fine Imaginations. Vou dive into 
an Author, only as Worms do into 
Wood, where you find him unſound. 
You meaſure all Things by the Nar- 
rowneſs of your own Underſtanding- 
and whatever exceeds that wretched 
Scantling, you pronounce enormous, 
monſtrous, mad. Books were not 


wrote for you, but for the World, and 5 


it is downright Aſſurance in you to 
read at all; I wiſh, Sir, you would 
confine yourſelf to a News- paper, and 
the Almanack, I own I ſhould have 
had but very little Pleaſure in this So 
verſation, had it not been for the 

| bens wo ingenious: Defence of Hurls-- 

2 thrumbo,, 
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phrumbo, which that Gentleman ( mean- 
Ing the Officer you may be ſure) hath 
been fo good as to fayour us with. 
Tux young Gentleman made her a 
very handſome Bow for this Overture, 
which, however, he affected to inter- 
pret only as a mere Civility. 
Tus vigorous Vindication, delivered | 
with an Earneſtneſs and Warmth, he - 
qual to its Keenneſs, dumfounded all 
' Oppoſition, and to my infinite Satiſ- 
faction, which I took Care to intimate, 
carried the Cauſe in favour of Hurlo- 
tbrumbo. | 

AnD here O Reader, I met with an 

Occaſion of being thankful | for that 
ineſtimable Stock of Wiſdom, which 
I derive from Education, upon hearing 
the ignorant Wretch of a Butler, who 
happened to get a Part both of the 
Play and the Diſpute, as he gave At- 
tendance, muttering to himſelf ſome 
uncooth Criticiſms, as well on what 
had paſſed in the Company, as on the 
= GE: it ſelf, I heard him ſwear 
by his Soul, he believed the Author 
was mad, and the whole Company 
little better, for i ſo gravely a- 
: bout 


bout * hair- ws 3 as he cal- 
led them; adding, that Tom Clatter- 
4 . Mats, who had been lately at Longon, 
with his Maſter Fuftice Wiſeacre, aſ- 

| ſured him every Body there began to 
ſuſpe& the Author to be a mad Man. 


| : Aſtoniſhing Stu pidity ! Be thou thank- 
„ful alſo, G Reader, that thou art not 


ſuch an one as this Butler, nor as 


Clatter- plate, the Traveller; for had 


not thy Stars been kind to thee, thou 
mighteſt have been yet worſe than 
them, even a Scavenger. So take not 


the Honour to thy ſelf, but be thank- 


ful. 


| The Reſt of the Play being nad - 
| out, to the great Entertainment and 


g Edification of us all, we ſpent the 


Evening very agrecably, every one 


turning to, and repeating ſuch particular 


Paſſages, as happened beſt to hit his | 


Taſte and Humour. 


I cannoT ſhut up this elaborate | 


and uſeful Treatiſe, without a parallel 
between. my Lord Shaftſbury and Mr. 
Fohnſon. There is ſuch a Reſemblance 
to juſtify this new Treſpaſs on the Pa- 

tience of wy Reader, that the 3 
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of the one 4 to be ttansfufed ! into 


the other. But what ſeems to bring 


them the neareſt to each other, is the 
Rapſody and the Hur lothrumbo, to which 
two Performances the Reader! is deſired 
to conſider me, as alluding i in the fol- 


lowing Compariſon. 


THESE two Authors have, with 
the ſame Boldneſs, ventured ow the 
common worn Path of all other Writers, 


which can now afford nothing that is 
new, and notwithſtanding they: ſeem 


to ons the boundleſs Regions of po- 


etical and philoſophical Matter at Ran- 


dom, yet tread precifely in the fame 
Path, excepting in a very few Inſtan- _ 
ces, which I ſhall point to hereafter; 


T PERSUADE myſelf, I have a clear 
and diſtin& Idea of both their Methods; 


and yet I find it exceedingly difficult to 


communicate that Idea to the Reader, 
for want of Terms, which in this Caſe 
ought to be very complex, and which, 


as the Occaſion is new, have not yet 


been provided by the learned. But, 


in ſome Meaſure to get clear of this 
Difficuliy, let us ſuppoſe, what will 


_—_ y — among — that 
there 
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there is a great Number of if Wilung 
formed exactly according to the Man- 
ner and Plan of each; one half of - 
which are called Rapſadies, after that 
of my Lord Shaftſbury, the firft of 
that Name, and the other called ur- 
lotbrumbos, after Mr. Fabnſon's, as Cj- 
cero's Philtpicks are ſo called after 
thoſe of Demoſthenes. By which Means 
Rapſody and Hurlothrumbo, become the 
Terms of two general Ideas, which 
| Ideas every intelligent Reader will beſt | 
form to himſelf, by carefully peruſing 
the two Performances ; ; and thoſe who 
cannot read, may get others to do i it 
for them. 
WærXVIZ it not for the different Pe- 
| riods of their Publication, ſo great is 
| their Reſemblance to each other, that 
one would be apt to think they had 
flowed thro* the ſame Pen. 
Tree is a tragick Spirit blended 
with the Philoſophy of the Rapfeay, 
and a philoſophical, in the Hurlothrum- 
Bo; inſomuch that the Rapſody may 
not improperly be called an Hurlo- 
thrumbo of a Rapſody, and the Hurlo- 
2 a kala. of a Tragedy. 
: There 


% 


(48) 
There i is the ſame aſtoniſhing Variety 


in both. Both breath the ſame free 


Spirit of Thinking. Both ſurprize us 
after the ſame Manner, and by the ſame 


Facultie of digrefling ſuddenly, and 
hurrying the Reader in a Moment from 


the Sight of the firſt Subject, in Pur. 


tit of a new one, which eſcapes and 
leaves him on the Scent of a third, and 
fo on, till a thouſand, one after another, 
are ſtarted and quitted i in the ſame Page. 
They both purſue their Themes with 
infinite Eagerneſs; but purſue them 
only for a Moment. It is the peculiar 
Excellence of them both to deviate, 


before they have beaten their Path bare, 
do quit the Pump, before they Nane ex- 


hauſted their Subject. 


No do theſe two eminent Writers, > 

leſs reſemble eachother in that gloomy 
Magnificence, in which the true Dig- 

nity of their Writings conſiſts. The 


- Game Midnight Darkneſs lours over 
both their Performances. Each pre- 


fents his Reader with a Night-piece, 


drawn in ſo deep: a Shade, that it ſeems 
rather the Picture of Night itſelf, than 


Dark nels, 5 


of benighted Objects, Let from this 
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Darkneſs, a Gleam of Lig ht, now 
and then, breaks forth, EK. altho” 
it ſerves not for Sight or Direction, yet 
Ioks* exceflively bright, becauſe it 
ſhines in the Dark. They reſemble a 
Cloud which invelopes an huge Body 


2: of Fire, and ſometimes ſuffers a Flaſh 


- of Lightning, to ruſh out with amazing 
Suddenneſs and Luſtre. | 


But, as no two Auth ever were 


exactly alike in all Reſpects, ſo neither 
are theſe, altho' it be the moſt difficult 


Thing in Nature to ſee wherein they 
differ. If I miſtake not, it is peculiar 


| to my Lord Shaft /bury, to charm and bY 
bewitch his Readers, and to Mr. Fohn= _ 


ſon,” to aſtoniſh and terrify them, The 


former hath more Art, the latter more 


Fire. The former infinuates, the lat- 


ter commands. His Lordſhip circum- 


vents our Reaſon by Stratagem. Mr. 
Johnſon takes our Hearts by Storm 
His Lordſhip leads us in the Dark thro? 


24 fantaſtick Heaven. Mr. Jobn on 
drives us trembling thro' imaginary 


Terrors. The Spirit of the former is 
an Ignis-fatuus, that leads his Reader 

thro! 1 and Ditches, over Hills 
© | E 4 and 


1 5 
and Dales, and at laſt leaves him ſtick. 
ing up to the Ears in a Bog. And the 
Genius of the latter, eſpecially when 
it exerts itſelf in Deſcription, is. like 

the blowing up of a Magazine of Gun- 
powder, that breaks out on a Sudden 
with a frightful Burſt, ſcatters Death 
and Amazement round it, ſhakes the 
Earth, and invades the Skies with a 
Chaos of Uproar and Confuſion. | 
IF thy Patience, candid and long- 

ſuffering Reader, bath carried thee thus 
far, it is now high Time I ſhould Re- 
ward thy indefatigable Diligence, and 
preſent thee with the moſt agreeable 

Word by far, in this tedious Treatiſe, 
which I have hitherto reſerved to make 
amends for all the Reſt, which long- 
wiſhed for Word, if thou wilt caſt thy 
Eyes downward, thou malt preſently 
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3 1 the Printer Heres 
HE Firſt Volume of The UNI 
from the earlieſt Account of Time to the Preſent. In Eight 
Compiled from original Authors, antient and 


Dir | Notes, 
Chronprogical and other Tables. SLES 
In this Volume are the under-naned rn, moſt beautifully 

A Map of the Garden of Eden. — A Genealogical Table of Adam and his 
| Deſcendants, —Noah's Ark, with a Section of the ſame.—The Tower of 

Babe!.—The Pyramids of Egypt, and the great Sphinx's Head.—A Map of 
Egypt —A Plan of the Iſraelitiſn Camp in the Wilderneſs, and the manner 

of their Encampment; with the Standards, &c. of the Twelve Tribes —A 
Plan of the great and fine Temple of Balbeck ; as alſo the Ruins of that fa- 
mous Place. The great Ruins of Palmyra, reckoned the fineſt Building in 
the World, —The fine Columns and Pillars of Byblus,— A Map of Syria. 

A Map of the Diviſions and Situations of the Tribes of the Canaanites, Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, Edomites, Amalekites, &c. before and at the Time of 

the Exodus of the Children of Iſrael, according to this Hiſtory.— A Map of 
the Land of Canaan.— A Plan of the Temple of Jeruſalem. —A Plan of the 

City of Jeruſalem. —A Map of the Kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, —A Plan 

of the great and famous City of Babylon, with the fie Palaces, hanging Gar- 

dens, Braſs Gates, Towers, Walls, &c, — A Map of Aſſyria and Babylonia, 

| &c, &c. &c. 
AA is requeſted by 
the $8 22 for. this Work fhould not be glaſed yet; as they 
have noi anOpportunity of remitting their Money / zwe ſhall comply with 
heir Requeſt. - The Price to Subſcribers is eight Guineas, ps: to be 
paid at the time of ſubicribing, and half aGuinea at theDelivery of each 

Volume. NB. The aw"; olume is in great Forwaraneſs, many of 
the Maps and Cuts being already engraved, which may be ſeen at the 


olumes Folio. ] 
modern Travellers; and illuſtrated with Maps, Cuts, 


Printer's hereof ; among which are, the Ruins of that grand and 


Hately Building, the Palace of Perſepolis in Perſia, burnt by Alexan- 
der the Great ; as alſo the Ruins he fine Portica's. This Volume 
zvill be aftually ready to deliver to the Subſcribers by Eafter Term, and 
the third by Trinity, and a Volume each Term $6: — until the whole 
ts finished. Some Receipts have been. given out for this Work, for 
which the Money is not ee to the Undertaker, wherefore he can 
not give Books for ſuch Receipts until he is ſatisfied. „ 
This Da is publiſhed hy the Printer hereof, Price 13 d 
HE MODERN HUSBANDMAN ; or the RAC TICR 
of FARMING. As it is carried on by the moſt Accurate Farmers 
in ſeveral Counties of England. For the Month of DECEMBER. 
BV WILLIAM ELLIS, a Farmer, in Hertfordſhire. 
1 At the fame Place may be had, | Th - 
The MODERN HUSBANDMAN, forthe Month of November. 
| oh s alſo, 
The MODERN HUSBANDMAN, for the Months of 
MAY,.. | . JULY, - SEPTEMBER, and 
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T for a SERFZNT-MATD: Or the ſure Means 

a of gaining Love and Eſteem. Under the following Heads. 

bſerwance, Giving ſaucy Anfevers. | Being too free with Mes 
* Slotb. Liguoriſhneſs. Serwants. 
Stuttiſhneſs. Apeing the Faſhion, Conduct toxpards A pprete 
7 ing 5 E THY Pi oneſty. ©” "4 hn | 

ellirg Family Affairs. Marler P Miſpending is me. . 
SS e Delaying to give % ale 5 Sh 5 

wants, Gruimg awoay Viftuals, Vain. | 

Entrim into their Qꝛarreli Bringing in Chair-Women.|Givirg Advice too freely. 
Jale- bearing. Waſting Vituals, _. Chaſtirt y. 
Being an Eye Seruant. Qꝛuarrels with Felluau- Jemptatians from aMafter; 
Carele eſsneſs of Children, - Servants, _. If a [i ngle Man; 


Of Fire, Candle, Thieves. Bebaviour to the Sick. |I” a married Mans 
£20 Arquaintance. | Hearing 7. brag. againſt & If from the Maße. Son: 
Fortune Tens. Maſter or Miſtreſs. 7 from Gentlemen Lodgers. 
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1 Common Diſh, Whether Fle or Fowl. With ſome Rules 
for aſhing. The whole calculated for making both Miftreſe and Maid happy. 
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70 read this Book, as it will better qualify them for Service of any Degree. than 
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. Edition is an Engliſh 1 Gut for the 8880 of the Publick hls Lanes 16 
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